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By  Joseph  G.  Knapp,  Administrator 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

These  two  talks,  (1)  Education  for  Cooperation 
and  (2)  Production,  Purchasing,  and  Marketing, 
were  given  at  the  Eleventh  Triennial  Conference 


of  the  Associated  Country  Women  of  the  World, 
held  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  September  14-24,  1965. 
The  conference  theme  was  "Working  Together." 

The  conference  was  attended  by  1,304  women 
representatives  of  member  organizations  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Of  these  nearly  300  came  from 
member  organizations  in  the  United  States. 


Education    for    Cooperatives 


I  am  greatly  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
address  your,  great  and  influential  organization. 
It    always    gives    me    happiness    to    work   with 


women,  and  the  happiness  is  compounded  to  be 
in  Ireland,  the  mother  country  of  many  of  our 
rich  conceptions  of  what  agricultural  cooperation 


can  achieve  and  especially  the  idea  that  the  end 
to  be  sought  from  cooperation  is  better  rural 
living. 

It  seems  to  me  that  my  assigned  subject,  "Educa- 
tion for  Cooperation,"  could  just  as  well  be 
stated  as  "Cooperation  for  Education,"  for  there 
can  be  no  education  without  cooperation  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  cooperative  forms  of 
organization  are  in  themselves  instruments  of 
education. 


is  to  create  better  understanding  and  better 
communications  .  among  people — both  within  and 
outside  of  our  own  countries.  We  are  too  much 
inclined  to  live  and  think  in  terms  of  our  own 
countries  or  neighborhoods.  We  don't  know,  or 
sufficiently  care,  how  others  live  and  think. 
However,  this  meeting  is  evidence  that  many  are 
coming  to  realize  that  all  of  the  world  is  a 
neighborhood  and  that  the  world's  future  depends 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  we  can  weave  ties 
of  friendship  among  the  peoples  of  all  nations. 


Until  I  was  invited  to  give  this  talk  I  did  not 
appreciate  the  importance  and  significance  of 
the  Associated  Countrywomen  of  the  World.  I 
didn't  realize  that  the  A.C.W.W.  was  comprised 
of  nearly  200  member  societies  in  some  50 
countries,  with  a  total  membership  of  over  seven 
million  country  women.  I  didn't  know  of  your 
"pennies  for  friendship"  scheme  that  has  enabled 
A.C.W.W.  to  become  an  important  force  in  people 
to  people  cooperation. 

One  of   the   great  problems  of  our  world  today 


I  am  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  most  promising 
developments  of  recent  years  has  been  the  rise 
of  women  into  positions  of  prominence  within  their 
countries  and  in  international  organizations.  In 
my  own  country  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  demon- 
strated how  much  a  woman  could  do  to  improve 
her  world.  What  women  could  do  if  given  more 
opportunity  was  recognized  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  when  he  established  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  has  followed  up  by  leading  a  vigorous 
campaign  to   bring   highly  qualified  women  into 


more  positions  of  national  importance.  At  the 
present  time  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson  is  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  She  is  con- 
tinually on  the  alert  to  see  that  consumers' 
interests  are  protected.  In  my  own  Department 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Jacobson 
is  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
International  Affairs.  She  is,  by  the  way,  ex- 
ceptionally well  informed  and  deeply  interested  in 
all  types  of  cooperative  organization.  These  are 
representative  of  many  other  women  who  are 
contributing  to  the  attainment  of  President 
Johnson's  conception  of  a  Great  Society. 


came  into  fruition  through  the  formation  of  rural 
women's  organizations  in  various  countries  which 
have  fused  to  make  this  tremendous  agency  for 
international  rural  improvement. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  a  time  of  ferment 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  gave  women 
an  opportunity  to  break  away  from  old  customs 
and  gain  a  greater  measure  of  recognition  as 
equal  partners  with  men.  During  much  of  this 
period  the  Sovereign  of  the  worldwide  British 
Dominions  was  a  woman — Queen  Victoria.  Women 
could  not  be  overlooked  with  Queen  Victoria  on 
her  throne. 


I  have  examined  with  great  interest  the  historical 
roots  of  the  Associated  Countrywomen  of  the 
World.  Like  all  great  organizations,  it  represents 
a  confluence  of  many  social,  economic  and 
political  forces.  While  Canadian  women  can  be 
proud  that  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Watt,  great  seminal  forces 
were  at  work  in  many  countries  during  the  latter 
half  of   the   nineteenth  century.  They  gradually 


Other  women  who  brought  great  respect  to  their 
sex  during  the  nineteenth  century  included  such 
great  English  novelists  as  Jane  Austen,  the  Bronte 
sisters,  and  George  Eliot,  and,  in  the  United  States, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  the  author  of  the  book 
which  did  so  much  to  arouse  sympathy  for  the 
Negro  slaves — Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Florence 
Nightingale  revolutionized  hospital  administra- 
tion and  served  as  "a  source  of  inspiration  and 


practical  help  to  all  who  were  working  for  social 
causes  in  every  part  of  the  world."  By  showing 
"what  a  woman  could  do  in  practical  statesman- 
ship. .  .[she]  helped  forward  the  cause  of  women's 
freedom  everywhere."  (Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Social  Sciences).  Moreover,  it  is  very  significant 
that  one  of  the  leading  thinkers  in  the  worldwide 
spread  of  the  cooperative  movement  was  Beatrice 
Potter  (later,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Webb).  Her  book. 
The  Cooperative  Movement  in  Great  Britain, 
published  in  1891,  was  soon  translated  into  a 
dozen  languages.  It  was  the  first  book  to  provide 
a  theoretical  foundation  for  the  practice  of  con- 
sumers' cooperation. 


Of  particular  interest  to  us  is  the  fact  that  the 
Women's  Cooperative  Guild  was  formed  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  British  Consumers'  Cooperative 
Movement  in  1883  under  the  name,  "The  Women's 
League  for  the  Spread  of  Co-operation."  It  was 
formed  (1)  "to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  co-operation,"  (2)  "to  stimulate.  .  . 
a  greater  interest  in  the  principles  of  co-opera- 
tion," (3)  "to  keep  alive  in  ourselves,  our  neigh- 


bors, and  especially  in  the  rising  generation,  a 
more  earnest  appreciation  of  the  nature  of 
co-operation  to  ourselves,  to  our  children,  and  to 
the  nation  and,  (4)  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
women  all  over  the  country." 


The  Women's  Guild  movement  grew  rapidly  and 
by  1893  there  were  6,000  members  and  137 
branches.  From  its  beginning,  education  broadly 
defined  was  one  of  the  principal  activities  of  the 
Guild  movement.  A  very  remarkable  woman- 
Mrs.  Margaret  Llewelyn  Davies— was  General 
Secretary  of  the  Guild  from  1889  to  1921.  Ac- 
cording to  Leonard  Woolf,  Virginia  Woolf's  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Davies  was  "a  Joan  of  Arc  to  her 
cohorts."  How  much  influence  the  Women's  Guild 
had  on  the  rise  of  the  Women's  Institutes  in 
Canada  in  the  late  nineties,  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
probably  provided  something  of  a  pattern  that 
could  be  adapted  to  rural  conditions.  The  Guild 
no  doubt  influenced  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  who 
studied  the  consumers'  cooperative  movement  in 
England  during  the  1880's  for  ideas  that  could  be 
transplanted  into  rural  Ireland. 


Now  that  I  have  mentioned  Plunkett,  I  wish  to 
stress  his  significance  in  the  context  of  the 
subject  assigned  me.  If  any  one  name  stands 
first  as  an  "educator  for  cooperators"  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  that  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  And 
Plunkett  did  not  overlook  the  importance  of  women 
in  "education  for  cooperation." 


The  Contribution  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 


It  is  not  possible  here  to  explain  fully  why  the 
name  of  Horace  Plunkett  is  so  important  to  our 
subject  today.  But  the  essential  facts  are  these: 
After  spending  several  years  cattle-ranching  in 
Wyoming,  U.S.A.,  Plunkett  returned  to  Ireland 
in  1887.  He  was  then  thirty-four,  and  anxious 
to  be  of  service  to  his  country.  He  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  problems  of  Irish  farmers, 
who  were  extremely  poor  and  leaderless.  He 
began  to  see  the  possibilities  of  cooperation  as 
a  means  of  self-help,  and  the  idea  grew  upon 
him.   He   started   to  form  cooperative  societies 


and  he  turned  to  his  friends  for  help.  His 
earnestness  persuaded  men  like  Lord  Monteagle, 
R.  A.  Anderson,  and  Father  Thomas  Finlay,  S.  J., 
to  join  with  him,  and  the  number  of  such  loyal 
associates  gradually  grew. 

Plunkett  first  tried  to  set  up  consumer  stores 
but  he  soon  saw  that  cooperative  creameries 
had  more  promise,  so  he  turned  to  this  more 
distinctive  type  of  farmer  cooperation.  It  was 
slow  and  discouraging  work,  for  the  difficulties 
were  almost  insuperable— but  eventually  the 
dream  began  to  take  on  substance.  Plunkett  had 
inexhaustible  patience,  and  failures  did  not  daunt 
him.  He  knew  that  his  program  was  right  for 
Ireland  and  his  confidence  in  its  importance 
and  ultimate  success  carried  his  little  band  of 
colleagues  with  him. 

To  achieve  his  ultimate  end— nothing  less  than 
the  reorganization  of  rural  life  in  Ireland  by 
means  of  cooperative  associations,  Plunkett 
needed  a  national  organization.  He  conceived  the 
idea     of     the     Irish    Agricultural    Organization 


Society— which  soon  became  known  as  the 
LA.O.S. — and  this  organization  was  formed  in 
May    1894,  with  these  objectives: 

"To  improve  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  Ireland  by  teaching  the  principles 
and  methods  of  cooperation  as  applicable  to 
farming  and  the  allied  industries,  to  promote 
industrial  organization  for  any  purposes  which 
may  appear  to  be  beneficial,  and  generally 
to  counsel  and  advise  those  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  organization  was  largely 
devised  as  an  educational  organization  which 
would  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  forma- 
tion of  agricultural  cooperatives. 

Plunkett's  vision  went  further.  He  recognized 
that  cooperative  organizations  could  provide  a 
"better  business"  organization  for  farmers— but 
he  also  recognized  that  Irish  farmers  needed 
assistance  from  the  Government  to  obtain  "better 
farming"   methods.    With   the   I.A.O.S.    launched 


he  turned  his  attention  to  this  problem  and,  in 
a  letter  to  all  Irish  newspapers,  he  submitted 
"a  proposal  affecting  the  general  welfare  of 
Ireland."  He  recommended  that  the  party  political 
leaders  should  each  nominate  a  few  members 
of  Parliament  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  com- 
mittee which  was  to  include  Irishmen  repre- 
sentative of  the  agricultural,  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  professional  interests  of  Ireland,  North 
and  South.  The  purpose  was  to  promote  legisla- 
tion on  which  all  parties  could  substantially 
agree.  Plunkett's  proposal  met  with  an  im- 
mediate response  and,  although  there  was  serious 
opposition,  the  proposed  committee  took  shape 
under  Plunkett,  as  Chairman. 

The  report  of  this  committee  called  for  measures 
to  improve  technical  education  for  Irish  farmers 
and  it  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  in  1899, 
with  Plunkett  in  charge.  Great  difficulties  beset 
Plunkett  in  getting  this  new  Department  estab- 
lished but,  together  with  the  I.A.O.S.,  it  in- 
augurated   a    rural    renaissance   that   attracted 


attention  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  was 
through  Plunkett's  influence  that  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  set  up  the  American  Country 
Life  Commission  in  1908,  and  this  Commission 
transplanted  many  of  Plunkett's  ideas  to  the 
United  States. 

Plunkett's  formula  for  rural  improvement,  the 
"Three  Betters"— Better  Farming,  Better  Busi- 
ness, Better  Living — became  known  worldwide. 
He  saw  the  key  of  the  arch  as  Better  Business 
and  to  him  this  could  best  come  through  agri- 
cultural cooperation  in  all  of  its  forms:  Market- 
ing, purchasing,  production,  and  credit.  Better 
Business  through  cooperation  would  encourage 
Better  Farming,  but  here  Plunkett  saw  that 
Government  could  best  render  the  necessary  as- 
sistance through  research  and  technical  instruc- 
tion. Plunkett  realized  that  Better  Business  and 
Better  Farming  would  produce  as  an  end  product 
Better  Living — but  he  was  concerned  with  more 
than  better  living  in  a  material  sense.  He  en- 
visaged the  creation  of  a  rural  civilization  which 
would  make  rural  life  pleasant  and  rewarding. 


In  his  book,  The  Rural  Life  Problem  in  the  United 
States  (1910),  Plunkett  gave  special  attention  to 
the  position  of  women  in  rural  life,  for  he  recog- 
nized that  women  had  a  direct  concern  with  all 
three  parts  of  his  program  for  "better  farming, 
better  business,  better  living."  He  held, however, 
that  the  greatest  opportunity  for  women  lay  in 
what  they  could  do  to  bring  about  better  living 
for  he  understood  that  "the  woman  makes  the 
home  life  of  the  Nation."  He  saw  in  cooperatives 
a  mechanism  through  which  women  could  make 
their  "social  usefulness"  felt. 

In  1897  Plunkett  had  found  the  man  to  develop 
his  concept  of  Better  Living  in  the  great  Irish 
poet,  "AE"  (George  Russell).  AE  was  not  only  a 
dreamer  and  a  mystic.  He  was  also  intensely 
practical  and  the  most  gifted  writer  who  has  ever 
espoused  agricultural  cooperation.  As  a  con- 
troversialist in  the  battles  for  recognition  of  the 
cooperative  idea  while  editor  of  the  Irish  Home- 
stead he  has  had  no  peer. 

AE  was  attracted  to  the  cooperative  idea  because 


of  what  it  could  do  to  strengthen  the  rural  com- 
munity. He  saw  clearly  that  rural  women  could 
not  be  left  out  of  any  program  designed  for  the 
inprovement  of  conditions  in  the  rural  home.  AE 
once  said,  "The  business  of  women  is  really  to 
civilize  men."  Women  have  been  working  on  this 
task  for  centuries  but  only  within  the  past  few 
decades  have  they  come  to  realize  that  this  is 
essential  for  their  own  survival. 

Out  of  the  writings  of  AE  and  the  encouragement 
of  Plunkett,  the  United  Irishwomen  (now  the  Irish 
Countrywomen's  Association)  was  born  in  1910. 
This  organization  was  frankly  designed  to  further 
the  better  living  concept  of  Horace  Plunkett  and 
it  was  organized  as  a  sister  organization  of  the 
I.A.O.S.  The  story  of  its  formation  is  told  in  a 
little  book,  The  United  Irishwomen,  issued  by  the 
I.A.O.S.  in  1910.  In  its  introduction,  Father 
Finlay  said:  "Money  results,  important  though 
they  are,  were  not  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
founders  of  the  Irish  Co-operative  Movement. 
Their  purpose  was  to  establish  on  an  improved 
economic   basis    a   higher   and   more   satisfying 


home  life  in  rural  Ireland."  In  this  book  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  saw  the  United  Irishwomen 
"drawing  [women]  out  of  their  isolation,  teaching 
them  to  teach  others,  and  forming  them  in  an 
ordered  league  of  workers  that  shall  penetrate 
every  corner  of  our  country  and  leave  it  a  better 
and  happier  place  than  they  found  it." 

No  one  was  more  pleased  by  the  growth  of  women's 
organizations  throughout  the  world  to  improve 
rural  conditions  than  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  It 
gave  him  great  satisfaction  that  the  Conference 
on  Agricultural  Cooperation  in  the  British  Empire, 
held  in  England  in  1924,  devoted  its  last  day  to 
a  consideration  of  "rural  community  organization 
for  better  living."  The  keynote  address  at  this 
session  of  the  conference  was  given  by  Miss 
Grace  Hadow,  then  Vice-Chairman  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Women's  Institutes  in  England,  and 
she  gave  credit  to  Canada  for  the  rise  of  the 
women's  institute  movement  in  England  which  is 
this  year  celebrating  its  Golden  Jubilee. 
Miss  Hadow  proposed  two  resolutions  which  were 
unanimously    adopted   by   the   conference   which 


S 


should,  in  view  of  their  current  significance,  be 
restated  and  re-emphasized  today.  I  am  sure, 
however,  that  if  she  were  to  rephrase  her  resolu- 
tion in  the  light  of  world  developments  during 
the  past  forty  years  she  would  replace  the  word 
"Empire"  by  "world,"  and  so  I  am  doing  so: 

"1.  That  agricultural  cooperators  throughout 
the  [world]  be  reminded  of  the  necessity  for 
interesting  in  their  movement  the  rural  organi- 
zations of  women. 

"2.  That  all  rural  organizations  of  women  be 
urged  to  interest  themselves  in  the  applications 
of  cooperative  methods  to  agriculture,  not  only 
for  economic  reasons,  but  because  experience 
has  shown  the  system  to  be  the  best  means  of 
promoting  social  advancement  in  the  rural 
community." 

These  resolutions — to  my  mind — are  still  ap- 
propriate today.  Many  cooperatives  need  to  be 
reminded  that  women  have  a  place — a  unique 
place — in  the  progress  of  agricultural  coopera- 


tion. And  many  women  who  are  concerned  with 
rural  improvement  need  to  know  more  about 
agricultural  cooperation  as  a  means  through 
which  they  can  be  helpful. 

Before  going  on,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think 
it  is  highly  significant  that  the  person  who  has 
done  the  most  to  carry  forward  the  aspirations 
of  Plunkett  is  a  woman — Miss  Margaret  Digby, 
who  has  long  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Founda- 
tion founded  by  Plunkett  to  continue  his  life's 
work.  Her  biography  of  Plunkett  is  a  lasting 
monument  to  his  career. 


The  Contribution  of  Seaman  A.  Knapp 


While  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  was  forging  the  Irish 
cooperative  movement  as  an  instrument  for  rural 
improvement,  Seaman  A.  Knapp — the  founder  of 
the  Extension  Service  in  the  United  States — was 
conducting  an  equally  important  experiment.  The 


ideals  of  the  two  men  were  not  opposed — they 
simply  took  two  different  routes  to  achieve  the 
same  end. 

Seaman  A.  Knapp  was  a  born  educator  who  real- 
ized that  success  in  any  endeavor  calls  for  co- 
operation. His  first  experience  in  education  was 
teaching  in  a  college  for  young  women.  The 
objective  of  the  college  was  "to  develop  the  pupils 
into  an  intelligent,  refined,  heroic  womanhood." 
Many  years  later  he  became  President  of  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  College  which  has  become  one 
of  our  major  universities.  In  this  post  he  was 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887 
which  set  up  our  system  of  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  Knapp  realized  that  teaching 
calls  for  the  development  of  new  knowledge  by 
means  of  research. 

In  a  speech  on  education  in  1885  Knapp  held  that 
it  was  vital  to  the  Nation  that  young  women  re- 
ceive a  college  education  that  would  fit  them  "to 
become  the  companions  and  co-laborers  of  men  in 
the  industrial  life  of  the  country.  .  .[for]  the  woman 
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who  shares  [a  man's]  struggle  for  subsistence 
should  understand  household  arts  and  economics." 
He  pointed  out  that  "Political  economists.  .  .have 
not  recognized  that  in  life's  struggle  the  spoon 
is  greater  than  the  shovel;  that  more  is  expended 
for  bonnets  than  for  barns;  that  more  capital  is 
deposited  in  stomachs  than  in  national  banks." 


The  great  contribution  of  Seaman  A.  Knapp  came 
when  he  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  At 
that  time  he  perfected  the  cooperative  farm 
demonstration  system  approach  to  meet  the  on- 
slaught of  the  cotton  boll-weevil.  This  led  to  the 
employment  of  "county  agents"  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  which 
stressed  the  importance  of  demonstration  as  an 
educational  device.  Knapp's  philosophy  was  ex- 
pressed in  this  aphorism:  "What  a  man  hears  he 
may  doubt,  what  he  sees  he  may  possibly  doubt, 
but  what  he  does  himself  he  cannot  doubt."  We 
can  think  of  cooperative  organizations  also  as 
demonstrations,  in  which  people  find  that  they 
can  meet  many  of  their  problems  by  working 
together. 


Although  the  County  Agent  program  started  with 
men,  Knapp  soon  saw  how  it  could  be  broadened 
to  embrace  the  whole  farm  family.  Boys'  corn 
clubs,  calf  clubs,  pig  clubs,  and  potato  clubs 
grew  to  become  the  4-H  Clubs,  which  now  cover 
rural  areas  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  4-H  or  similar  clubs 
are  now  found  all  over  the  world. 


His  biographer,  Joseph  C.  Bailey,  calls  the 
inauguration  of  home  demonstration  work  the 
"capstone  of  Knapp's  edifice."  After  1910,  women 
Home  Demonstration  Agents  worked  with  women 
on  their  problems  of  particular  interest  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  rural  community  and  here 
the  better  living  concept  of  Plunkett  was  given 
full  play.  Knapp  recognized  that  "the  great  force 
that  readjusts  the  world  originates  in  the  home," 
and  that  women  largely  control  the  standard  of 
living  on  the  farm. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  while  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  from  1929  to  1934  I 


was  privileged  to  work  intimately  with  one  of 
the  great  pioneers  of  Home  Demonstration  work, 
Mrs.  Jane  Simpson  McKimmon.  Those  of  us  in 
agricultural  work  in  North  Carolina  paid  Mrs. 
McKimmon  tribute  by  referring  to  her  as  "Our 
First  Lady."  She  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  the  home  demonstration 
women's  markets,  and  I  became  her  technical 
adviser  on  the  operation  of  these  markets.  The 
spirit  of  Mrs.  McKimmon  is  captured  in  her 
autobiography,  When  We're  Green  We  Grow. 
When  I  first  met  her  she  said  to  me,  "Dr.  Knapp, 
I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  our  people  in 
North  Carolina.  We  are  conservative.  We  are 
like  a  flat  iron.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  heat  us 
up  but  when  we  get  heated  for  a  worthy  cause  we 
stay  hot."  I  found  that  she  was  right.  In  her  book 
Mrs.  McKimmon  has  a  chapter  on  the  Associated 
Countrywomen  of  the  World  in  which  she  tells 
with  glee  how  North  Carolina  sent  680  of  its 
organized  farm  women  to  your  triennial  meeting 
held  in  Washington,  D.  Cv  in  1936. 

The  work  of  Horace  Plunkett  and  Seaman  A. 
Knapp  was  complementary.  Each  broadened  the 
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dimensions  of  the  other.  The  seed  that  they 
planted  has  flourished  vigorously.  And  yet,  who 
can  say  that  we  have  reached  their  full  aspira- 
tions? 


Education  and  Cooperation  Go  Together 


As  I  see  it,  education  and  cooperation  are  like 
Siamese  twins.  They  cannot  be  separated.  Co- 
operative organizations  are  dependent  for  their 
success  on  well-informed  members.  Without  con- 
tinuous education  of  members,  cooperatives  dry 
up  and  lose  their  vitality.  In  our  work  with 
cooperatives  in  the  United  States  we  recognize 
that  education  of  members  is  essential  for  busi- 
ness success — for  well-informed  members  will 
select  competent  directors  who  will,  in  turn, 
insure  that  managers  and  necessary  employees 
will  capably  look  after  their  business  interests. 

But  education  for  cooperation  calls  for  something 
more  than  education  in  cooperative  procedures. 
There  must  be  continuous  education  on  the  mean- 


ing of  cooperation  itself.  Cooperation  calls  for 
involvement  of  the  individual.  To  make  it  suc- 
ceed there  must  be  people  who  understand  its 
principles,  who  are  convinced  of  its  necessity, 
and  who  will  commit  themselves  to  its  success. 
Cooperation  is  a  practical  philosophy — but  its 
highest  appeal  is  not  materialistic.  Its  methods 
are  economic — but  economic  gain  is  not  its  final 
goal.  Cooperative  aims  must  envisage  a  better 
world — and  the  great  strength  of  cooperative 
organizations  throughout  the  world  today  comes 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  striving  to  help 
create  a  better  world. 

To  my  mind,  those  who  wish  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  rural  people  through  educa- 
tion cannot  ignore  the  cooperative  form  of  organi- 
zation as  a  means  to  that  end.  As  W.  P.  Watkins, 
formerly  Director  of  the  International  Cooperative 
Alliance,  once  said,  "Cooperation  is  an  educa- 
tional movement  which  makes  use  of  economic 
action." 

UNESCO  in  1950  published  a  very  fine  report  on 
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Cooperatives  and  Fundamental  Education,  by 
Maurice  Colombain.  This  report  showed  how 
education  for  cooperation  was  being  carried  on 
in  many  countries.  Mr.  Colombain  held  that  rural 
cooperative  societies  constituted  the  most  con- 
venient system  for  conveying  quickly  expert 
counsel  and  advice  to  agricultural  population. 
To  him  cooperative  societies  were  "practically 
vocational  schools." 


This  point  was  made  clear  by  Lady  Jackson, 
better  known  as  Barbara  Ward — the  renowned 
authority  on  worldwide  social  and  economic 
problems — when  she  addressed  the  24th  Biennial 
Conference  of  the  Cooperative  League  in  Chicago 
last  November  on  "Cooperatives — A  Worldwide 
Need."  She  termed  cooperatives  one  of  the  key 
answers  to  the  development  problem  in  the 
modern  world.  She  said:  "Wherever  you  can  get 
a  cooperative  breakthrough,  I  believe  profoundly, 
you  will  get  far  more  modernization  than  by  any 
other  route,  and  far  more  rapid  modernization 
pointing  towards  the  kinds  of  society  in  which 
people  actually  will  want  to  live."  She  went  on  to 


say:  "We're  not  just  interested  in  the  creation 
of  wealth,  although  heaven  knows  we're  des- 
perately interested  in  that  as  well,  because  with- 
out wealth  there  is  no  opportunity.  We  are  also 
profoundly  interested  in  the  quality  of  the  so- 
cieties that  are  built.  In  this  context,  the  co- 
operative principle  is  of  absolutely  crucial  im- 
portance." This  statement  by  Barbara  Ward  is 
in  the  great  tradition  that  "not  for  bread  alone" 
should  we  aspire. 

Although  cooperatives  are  worldwide  in  scope  and 
importance  there  are  still  many  people  who  do 
not  understand  what  they  are  or  how  they  are 
formed  and  operated.  There  is  a  great  need  for 
education  to  help  people  know  the  principles 
embedded  in  cooperative  business  enterprises. 
Many  have  heard  of  the  Rochdale  Principles  but 
know  little  of  how  these  principles  have  been 
modified  and  modernized  to  meet  varying  con- 
ditions. 

If  we  are  to  educate  to  achieve  better  coopera- 
tion  we   must  know  what  we  are  educating  for. 
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It  is  essential  that  people  know  what  cooperatives 
are  if  they  are  to  teach  others  how  to  form  and 
use  such  organizations. 

Basically,  cooperatives  are  business  organiza- 
tions formed  by  people  to  serve  themselves. 
Plunkett  called  them  "self-help  organizations." 
Their  distinguishing  characteristic  is  that  they 
are  not  organized  to  make  a  profit  from  others. 
Any  savings  from  performance  of  their  own 
business  functions  are  returned  to  members  in 
proportion  to  their  use  of  the  services  provided. 
Such  cooperative  organizations  are  found  in  prac- 
tically every  country  of  the  world. 

I  believe  firmly  that  women  should  be  as  well 
informed  as  men  on  how  cooperatives  function, 
for  farming,  more  than  any  other  occupation,  is 
a  man-woman  partnership.  Some  of  our  coopera- 
tives in  the  United  States  are  coming  to  realize 
this  fact — although  I  must  admit  that  many  co- 
operative leaders  do  not  yet  admit  this  in  public. 
In  a  talk  at  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation 
in    1937   on    "The    Farm    Woman's  Place  in  the 


Cooperative  Movement,"  Miss  Vera McCrea,  then 
Director  of  the  Home  Department  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League  Cooperative  Association,  one  of  our 
major  cooperative  enterprises,  said: 

"To  me,  the  importance  of  the  farm  woman  to 
agricultural  cooperation  seems  no  less  than 
axiomatic.  .  .It  is  virtually  impossible  to  run  a 
farm,  or  the  business  of  farming,  without  the 
cooperation  and  participation  of  the  women  or 
woman  of  the  family.  .  .We  must  build  up  the 
belief  and  confidence  of  men  in  the  work  which 
is  to  be  done  by  women.  For  true  cooperation 
is  all-embracing.  .  .It  means  working  together 
for  the  common  good,  and  this  men  and  women 
can  do  if  they  will.  I  recommend  this  type  of 
cooperation  as  an  ideal — I  will  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  the  essential — of  any  cooperative 
organization." 

Miss  McCrea  wrote  a  creed  for  the  Dairymen's 
League's  Home  Department  which  is  still  the 
keynote  of  its  work.  You  may  find  it  of  interest: 
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"To  maintain  the  highest  ideals  for  the  Dairy- 
men's League  Cooperative  Association;  to 
develop  a  love  for  and  a  loyalty  to  the  organi- 
zation, and  thus  assure  a  permanent  and  stable 
foundation;  to  think  actively  and  intelligently 
about  the  League;  to  work  for  the  highest 
type  of  leadership  and  for  the  highest  quality 
products;  and  constantly  to  broaden  and  to 
extend  the  League's  influence  and  its  member- 
ship." 


Miss  McCrea  was  a  great  cooperative  pioneer 
and  her  work  with  the  Dairymen's  League  gained 
recognition  for  women  in  other  cooperative 
organizations.  After  hearing  Miss  McCrea  speak 
at  an  American  Institute  meeting  in  1942,  the 
officials  of  the  Southern  States  Cooperative  de- 
cided to  give  recognition  to  women.  This  large 
regional  purchasing  and  marketing  association 
which  serves  Virginia,  Maryland,  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky/  now  has  a  very  strong  Woman's 
Department — known  as  the  Farm  Home  Service — 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mattie  Kessler. 


In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  Miss  Kessler  said, 
"Basically,  my  department  attempts  to  educate," 
and  by  this  she  means  improving  the  understand- 
ing of  women  on  how  cooperatives  operate  and 
how  women  can  participate  in  making  them  of 
greatest  use  to  the  farm  family.  She  says  that 
"The  good  will  which  has  developed  through  this 
program  from  members  as  well  as  local  coopera- 
tive employees  cannot  be  measured." 

The  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  long  en- 
couraged cooperatives  to  recognize  and  enlist  the 
support  of  women.  In  1956  we  issued  a  report 
entitled  "How  Women  Help  Their  Farmer  Co- 
operatives" which  describes  the  women's  pro- 
grams of  several  cooperatives.  It  shows  how 
women  can  help  cooperatives  by  planning  for 
farm  and  family  needs  and  by  programs  for 
improving     membership    and    public    relations. 

Within  the  past  month  we  have  issued  a  circular 
under  the  title,  "Directors  and  Wives — a  Good 
Member  Relations  Team."  This  circular  has  been 
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developed  largely  from  talks  presented  by  women 
cooperative  leaders  at  a  series  of  membership 
relations  conferences  held  throughout  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  headings  in  this  circular  will 
indicate  what  is  covered:  (1)  The  cooperative 
provides  information;  (2)  Facts  are  needed  and 
how  to  present  them;  (3)  The  member  relations 
team  works  at  home;  (4)  Cooperative  business; 
(5)  Family  education;  (6)  Women  auxiliaries; 
(7)  Membership  meetings;  (8)  Study  groups; 
(9)  Tourc;  (10)  Youth  activities;  (11)  Better 
housekeeping  for  cooperatives.  As  these  publica- 
tions are  filled  with  ideas  of  interest  to  this 
conference  I  have  brought  a  supply  for  your  use 
in  the  panel  discussions. 

In  this  talk  I  have  stressed  three  things: 

First,  I  have  noted  how  your  great  organization 
has  evolved  in  response  to  a  worldwide  need  for 
education  and  cooperation  among  farm  women. 

Second,  I  have  maintained  that  education  and  co- 
operation cannot  be  dealt  with  in  separate  com- 
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partments.  One  cannot  educate  for  rural  improve- 
ment without  cooperation  in  all  senses  of  the 
word,  and  one  cannot  build  cooperatives  without 
educating  people  so  that  they  will  know  how  to 
make  proper  use  of  them. 

Third,  I  have  observed  how  women  have  been 
steadily  gaining  recognition  for  the  contributions 
they  can  make  to  cooperative  progress. 

While  women  can  help  in  achieving  all  of  the  goals 
for  rural  improvement  set  forth  by  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett — better  farming,  better  business,  and 
better  living — I  believe  that  their  greatest  con- 
tribution can  be  in  helping  us  keep  the  emphasis 
on  what  I  think  Plunkett  considered  the  most 
important  of  the  three — better  living. 


In  this  talk  I  have  not  dealt  with  cooperation  in 
a  technical  sense,  for  I  understand  that  we  will 
give  attention  to  cooperative  educational  methods 
in  the  discussion  sessions.  Moreover,  I  am  as- 
suming that  the  talks  by  Monsignor  Smyth  and 
Mrs.     Bergstrom    will    provide   information   on 


educational  procedures  being  used  in  other  coun- 
tries to  promote  cooperative  development. 

One  of  my  younger  colleagues  in  the  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service  recently  called  my  attention 
to  a  verse  that  he  liked  by  AE  and,  interestingly 
enough,  he  wasn't  aware  that  the  author  was  a 
famous  cooperator.  The  power  of  AE's  words 
transcended  his  reputation.  May  I  share  this 
verse  with  you; 


"It  is  'a  dull  business, 
Unworthy  of  being  made  in  the 

image  of  God 
To  grind  away  at  work 
Without  some  noble  end  to  be 

served, 
Some  glowing  ideal  to  be 

attained." 


Thank  you. 


Production,    Purchasing,  and    Marketing 


We  meet  again  to  explore  how  rural  women  can 
further  better  living  through  working  together. 
Yesterday  I  discussed  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion  for   cooperation.  Today  I  will  examine  the 


contributions  that  you  can  make  to  rural  prosperity 
through  helping  to  build  sound  cooperative  pro- 
grams for  production,  purchasing,  and  market- 
ing. 
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FARMER  COOPERATIVES  USA 


United  States  sent  over  three  panel  exhibits  to  the  Associated  Countrywomen  ot  tne 
World's  annual  meeting  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  September  1965.  The  one  above,  prepared 
by  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  told  in  pictures  and  words  the  story  of  the  contributions 
of  U.S.  farmer  cooperatives  to  better  farming,  better  business,  better  living. 
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USA  WOMEN  HAVE 
SPECIAL  COOPERA- 
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The  second  exhibit,  prepared  by  Feaeral  Extension  Service  and  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service,  told  of  special  programs  for  women  in  cooperatives,  how  women  operate  some 
cooperatives  of  their  own,  and  of  the  youth  programs  of  these  organizations.  A  third 
panel,  not  shown  here,  carried  photographs  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  meeting  with  coopera- 
tive groups.  Quotations  from  comments  they  had  made  on  cooperatives  were  reproduced. 
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Many  years  ago  George  Bernard  Shaw  wrote  an 
important  book  that  he  called  "An  Intelligent 
Woman's  Guide  to  Socialism  and  Capitalism." 
He  assumed  that  intelligent  women  in  a  capitalistic 
age  would  want  to  know  something  about  capital- 
ism and  the  challenge  of  socialism.  Perhaps 
someone  should  now  write  a  book  that  might  be 
called  "An  Intelligent  Woman's  Guide  to  Coopera- 
tion," for  cooperation  as  a  form  of  business 
enterprise  is  steadily  gaining  adherents  through- 
out the  world.  In  this  talk  I  will  present  a  few 
ideas  that  may  help  you  determine  how  far  you 
may  wish  to  go  into  this  subject.  It  is  my  general 
conviction  that  cooperatives  merit  more  attention 
than  women  have  so  far  given  them. 


our  world  becomes  more  complex,  can  we  rely 
on  natural  instincts  to  cause  us  to  work  together 
automatically?  We  may  draw  together  in  neces-. 
sity,  or  in  an  emergency,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
We  have  found  it  necessary  to  develop  institu- 
tions of  numerous  kinds  to  facilitate  cooperation. 
Governments,  trade  unions,  trade  associations, 
farm  organizations,  and  churches  are  all  examples 
of  agencies  through  which  people  work  together 
and  discipline  their  activities  together.  Families, 
tribes,  nations,  and  the  United  Nations  are  all 
forms  of  cooperation. 


What  Is  Cooperation' 


We  all  know  that  cooperation  in  its  broadest 
sense  means  reasoning  and  acting  together  to 
achieve  goals.  The  idea  of  cooperation  has  in  it 
the  idea  of  participation.  We  work  together,  we 
play  together,  we  use  things  together,  we  benefit 
together.  One  of  our  oldest  instincts  is  to 
cooperate — Prince  Kropotkin  even  maintained  that 
mutual  aid  was  a  dominant  animal  trait.  But  as 


Cooperation  implies  mutual  action  to  achieve 
common  objectives.  We  speak  of  international 
cooperation.  For  what  purpose?  The  answer  is,  to 
achieve  and  maintain  peace  and  thus  avoid  war. 
Cooperation  is  a  great  civilizing  force. 

Cooperation  is  not  without  its  rules.  The  Ten 
Commandments   gave   us   laws  to  help  us  guide 
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ourselves  in  accordance  with  moral  principles, 
^hey  have  helped  mankind  take  steps  toward 
human  dignity.  Cooperation,  to  enable  people  to 
carry  on  business  affairs  together  in  an  efficient 
manner,  must  have,  likewise,  its  rules — and 
those  interested  in  cooperative  organizations  of 
all  kinds  have  unceasingly  attempted  to  improve 
the  rules  for  working  together  so  that  there  will 
be  a  better  understanding  of  how  cooperation  can 
be  most  effectively  carried  on. 

We  call  organizations  that  are  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  business  affairs  together 
cooperative  businesses,  and  as  far  back  as  1844 
the  Rochdale  pioneers  helped  us  develop  rules 
for  cooperative  businesses.  These  rules,  modi- 
fied to  meet  modern  needs,  are  still  useful  today. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  talking  about  coopera- 
tion in  its  broadest  sense.  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
that  in  every  phase  of  human  life  people  can 
cooperate  to  achieve  goals  beyond  the  reach  of 
individuals  acting  alone.  These  general  com- 
ments will,  I  hope,  provide  a  background  for  the 


rest  of  my  talk  which  will  deal  more  directly 
with  rural  cooperatives  and  the  role  of  women  in 
helping  them  achieve  success. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  will  agree  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  farm  home  depends  upon  the 
efficient  production  of  crops  and  livestock,  the 
efficient  purchasing  of  supplies,  commodities, 
and  services  needed  on  the  farm  and  in  the  farm 
home,  and  the  efficient  marketing  (including  as- 
sembly, processing,  transportation,  etc.)  of  the 
crops  and  livestock  produced  on  the  farm. 

Farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  found 
that  they  can  use  cooperative  business  organiza- 
tions to  advantage  in  performing  these  necessary 
production,  purchasing,  marketing, and  other  re- 
lated business  functions.  These  functions  are 
generally  interrelated.  Efficient  production  must 
be  guided  by  the  needs  of  the  market,  for  crops, 
livestock,  and  livestock  products  must  be  produced 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers.  More- 
over, efficient  production  demands  that  supplies 
of    seed,    fertilizer,    feed,  petrol,  and  farm 
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machinery  be  purchased  efficiently  so  as  to  obtain 
supplies  of  good  quality  at  lowest  possible  cost. 


The  individual  farmer  or  farm  family  generally 
is  too  small  as  an  economic  unit  to  produce, 
buy,  and  sell  to  advantage  independently.  By  join- 
ing together  with  other  farmers  or  farm  families 
in  a  cooperative  business  organization,  the  com- 
bined group  can  obtain  the  economies  and  the 
fruits  of  large-scale  operation. 


Many  years  ago  AE  (George  Russell)  made  this 
point  clear  in  his  "Talks  With  an  Irish  Farmer," 
(Irish  Homestead,  1916).  In  these  talks  AE  spoke 
intimately  to  all  Irish  farmers — and  thus  to 
farmers  throughout  the  world — on  the  problems 
of  their  industry  and  on  the  way  farmers  through 
self-help  cooperation  could  meet  them.  Although 
agriculture  has  gone  through  a  world  revolution 
since  these  talks  were  given,  there  is  no  better 
source  for  study  of  the  basic  truths  involved  in 
the  philosophy  of  agricultural  cooperation.  AE 
said: 
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"Cooperation  means  working  together.  It  is  a 
joining  of  energy  to  do  something  which  cannot 
be  done  so  well  or  at  all  by  people  working 
separately.  .  .  .When  cooperation  is  applied 
scientifically  to  the  business  of  a  farmer  it 
helps  him  in  three  directions. 

"First,  if  he  and  his  neighbors  buy  together 
the  raw  materials  of  their  industry,  their 
seeds,  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs  and  imple- 
ments, they  can  get  them  at  wholesale  prices 
and  be  sure  they  are  of  good  quality.  Farmers 
are  entitled  as  manufacturers  to  buy  at  whole- 
sale. .  . 


"Secondly,  it  helps  him  produce  better,  because 
a  society  of  farmers  can  easily  buy  machinery 
too  expensive  for  an  individual  farmer  to  hold 
but  which  the  group  can  use  together  with 
great  profit.  .  . 

"Thirdly,  cooperation  will  enable  farmers  to 
market  better,  to  get  directly  to  the  consumer, 
the  wholesaler  or  the  final  retailer  in  the 
towns.  .  ." 


AE  looked  beyond  the  material  benefits  that 
cooperation  could  bring — for  he  saw  values  in  the 
very  act  of  cooperating  of  even  greater  signifi- 
cance. He  went  on  to  say:  "The  cooperative 
farmer,  once  he  joins  a  society,  makes  a  great 
stride  to  becoming  a  real  citizen  of  his  country. . . 
All  work  for  each  other  instead  of  working  alone, 
and  often  against  each  other. .  .The  way  to  get 
rid  of  bad  habits  is  to  form  good  ones,  and  it  is 
a  good  habit  to  work  with  other  men  for  objects 
approved  of  and  well  understood." 

The  cooperative  business  organization  has  been 
found  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  agriculture 
since  this  industry  is  comprised  of  many  in- 
dividual farm  business  units  consisting  largely 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  This  is  the  general 
pattern  of  farming  in  most  countries  today. 

We  can  look  upon  farms  themselves  as  small 
informal  cooperative  businesses.  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Sewell,  who  was  long  the  Administrative  Director 
of  the  Associated  Women  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau   Federation — and  for   some   years   your 


President — once  maintained  that  the  farm  home 
was  America's  original  cooperative.  Let  me  quote 
from  what  she  said,  "The  farm  home  is  a  small 
democracy  and  possesses  many  of  the  qualities 
of  a  first-class  cooperative.  Each  member  of  the 
farm  contributes  his  or  her  share  of  effort  and 
each  will  share  respectively  in  the  profits  thereof. 
There  is  only  one  vote  to  a  member  and  that  is 
usually  cast  by  the  father,  although  mother  has 
likely  influenced  his  thinking  so  as  to  get  a  vote 
in  his,  herself."  (American  Cooperation,  1946) 
Without  question,  a  happy  farm  home  is  built  on 
the  principles  of  give  and  take  that  are  essential 
to  true  cooperation. 


Farming  Is  a  Family  Business 


Before  going  further,  I  think  it  is  important 
here  that  we  recognize  that  farming  is  uniquely 
a  family  business  and  that  women  are  deeply 
involved  in  its  success.  If  the  farm  business 
prospers  women  are  able  to  obtain  the  things 
that  they  hold  dear:  Education  for  their  children, 
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perhaps  a  more  modern  kitchen,  or  an  automo- 
bile—not to  speak  of  a  new  dress  or  hat.  Farm 
women  work  along  with  men  to  make  the  farm  a 
success.  They  may  keep  the  garden,  raise  the 
chickens,  care  for  the  livestock,or  work  in  the 
fields.  Many  wives  maintain  the  business  records 
for  the  farm— and  I  am  informed  by  a  friend  who 
handles  farm  loans  that  most  farmers  will  not 
dare  to  make  a  serious  business  decision  unless 
it  is  approved  by  their  wives. 

The  cooperative  business  organization  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  it  is  designed  to  serve 
an  end  rather  than  be  an  end  in  itself.  Its  success 
is  measured  by  its  ability  to  serve  the  needs  of 
its  members,  by  performing  needed  services,and 
by  making  savings  for  them,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  increase  their  incomes  from  farming. 

In  a  cooperative  association  the  savings  are  re- 
turned to  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  use 
they  make  of  the  association.  Thus,  cooperatives 
in  themselves  are  non-profit  organizations,  for 
everything  over  costs  reverts  back  to  the  members 


in  savings.  Profits  are  not  kept  by  the  cooperative- 
for  distribution  to  those  who  supply  the  capital. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  technical,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  do  not  over-simplify  the  coopera- 
tive method  of  operation.  In  outward  appearance 
cooperatives  may  seem  quite  similar  to  other 
business  firms.  The  main  difference  is  that  they 
serve  people  as  members  while  other  business 
firms  serve  them  as  customers. 

There  are  three  major  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  a  cooperative  organization  as  compared 
to  a  general,  or  non-cooperative  business: 

1.  Members  of  a  cooperative  seek  to  obtain 
services  for  themselves  at  cost— their 
object  is  not  to  obtain  profit  from  providing 
services  for  others. 

2.  A  cooperative  distributes  amounts  remain- 
ing after  payment  of  the  costs  of  doing 
business  among  those  who  are  served  by 
the  cooperative  in  proportion  to  their  use 
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of  its  services — whereas  in  a  general  busi- 
ness such  amounts  are  paid  to  investors  in 
proportion  to  their  investments  in  the  enter- 
prise. 

3.  In  a  cooperative  the  patron-members  con- 
trol the  organization  through  democratic 
procedures — control  is  not  exerted  by 
owners  of  the  capital  invested  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  they  have  contributed. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  a  cooperative  is 
a  special  type  of  business  which  has  been  found 
suited  to  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  serve 
themselves.  Those  who  benefit  from  its  opera- 
tions are  the  ones  who  control  it  and  who  provide 
the  risk  capital  needed  to  make  it  a  going  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  form  of  business  which  enables 
farmers  to  achieve  advantages  in  better  produc- 
tion, better  purchasing,  and  better  marketing. 
Cooperatives  simply  extend  the  farm  business  so 
that  it  becomes  something  more  than  an  isolated 
enterprise  dependent  for  its  production,  purchas- 
ing, and   marketing   services   on  other  business 


establishments.  It  becomes  an  autonomous  part 
of  an  economic  solidarity. 

Farmers  thus  have  a  choice  in  the  way  they  carry 
on  their  business  affairs.  They  can  choose  the 
route  of  self-help  and  create  their  own  business 
organizations,  or  they  can  obtain  the  business 
services  they  need  from  others. 

Farmers  or  others  have  a  basic  right  to  look  out 
for  their  own  welfare.  They  must  do  so  to  survive 
and  prosper — and  experience  indicates  that  they 
will  do  so  through  the  formation  of  cooperative 
organizations  whenever  they  understand  that  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  do  so. 


Objectives  Must  Be  Understood 


It  is  important  to  know  what  the  objectives  of  a 
cooperative  are  and  they  should  be  stated  when  a 
cooperative  enterprise  is  formed.  This  will  avoid 
any  misunderstandings.  If  a  cooperative  is  set 
up  to  market  products  it  is  essential  that  those 
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interested  is  forming  a  cooperative  be  well  in- 
formed on  the  problems  and  methods  of  market- 
ing. For  example,  to  be  successful  a  marketing 
business  of  any  kind  must  produce  a  product 
that  people  will  desire  and  buy.  It  must  be 
packaged  attractively  and  it  must  be  of  a  de- 
sirable quality  and  appearance. 

Say,  for  example,  that  a  group  of  women  are 
interested  in  setting  up  a  handicraft  cooperative. 
They  must  see  that  products  are  manufactured 
at  home  or  in  a  common  center,  with  the  market 
for  them  in  mind.  They  must  know  where  they 
can  sell  their  products. 

Under  modern  conditions  in  which  big  businesses 
are  so  important,  cooperatives  must  be  large 
enough  to  get  all  the  advantages  of  spreading 
costs  in  management  and  in  advertising  and  in 
other  overhead  functions.  Wherever  possible  it  is 
desirable  for  small  cooperatives  getting  started 
to  have  close  relationships  with  larger  coopera- 
tives which  may  help  them  with  advice  and  as- 
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sistance  and  perhaps  perform  some  functions 
for  them. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  many  cooperatives 
have  been  started  without  adequate  study.  The 
need  for  a  cooperative  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood and  established  so  that  there  will  be  a 
clear  opportunity  for  it  to  perform  a  desired 
function.  Moreover,  many  cooperatives  begin 
business  operations  without  adequate  provision 
for  capital.  A  financial  program  should  be  de- 
veloped when  a  cooperative  organization  is 
started  that  will  look  forward  to  growth. 

Too  many  cooperatives  attempt  to  do  too  much 
too  soon.  It  is  better  for  an  organization  to 
start  small  and  perform  a  limited  service  until 
it  can  establish  itself.  Then  with  experience  it 
may  be  able  to  expand  and  take  on  other  activ- 
ities. 


Those  interested  in  forming  a  cooperative  should 
be  sure  that  they  have  competent  advice  before 


they  make  serious  legal  errors.  Legal  advice  is 
often  available  from  government  or  educational 
institutions  or  from  cooperative  central  organi- 
zations. There  are  many  publications  available 
on  how  to  start  a  cooperative.  These  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  the  organizing  group  so  as 
to  avoid  common  mistakes.  It  must  be  clearly 
recognized  that  business  efficiency  is  essential 
to  cooperative  performance  and  success.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  cooperatives  are 
business  organizations  and  that  they  must  follow 
sound  business  practices  if  they  are  to  provide 
services  to  members  economically  and  effec- 
tively. To  be  efficient,  cooperatives  must  have 
competent  management  and  competent  employees. 
The  membership  must  have  full  information  of 
an  educational  nature  because  the  members  are 
responsible  for  selecting  capable  directors  who 
will  be  their  representatives  in  providing  good 
management. 


Unfortunately,  there  still  are  many  misconcep- 
tions as  to  what  cooperatives  stand  for  and  they 
can   be   cleared   up   only  by  patient  educational 


work.  Several  years  ago  I  wrote  an  article  on 
"Wh"at  People  Don't  Know  About  Cooperation," 
in  an  effort  to  break  down  misinformed  and 
prejudiced  opposition  toward  them.  I  said  then, 
"What  people  do  not  know,  they  fear,  and  what 
they  fear,  they  are  apt  to  oppose—blindly." 

Let  me  quote  a  few  sentences  from  that  article: 

"Many  do  not  know  that  cooperatives  are  in- 
creasing the  economic  literacy  of  the  farm 
population  by  teaching  them  the  economic  facts 
of  life. 

"Many  do  not  know  that  cooperatives  are  con- 
stantly increasing  the  vitality  of  our  democratic 
form  of  society  by  giving  people  a  part  in  the 
control  of  their  own  business  affairs. 

"Many  do  not  know  that  cooperatives,  by  build- 
ing self-reliance,  reduce  the  dependency  of 
farmers  on  government. 

"Many  do  not  know  that  cooperatives  operate 
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on  a  cost-of-service  basis.  ..that  they 
represent  farmers  who  are  in  business  for 
themselves— not  to  make  a  profit  from  serving 
others." 

As  farms  are  family-type  businesses  which 
serve  the  needs  of  farm  families,  cooperatives 
that  serve  them  cannot  be  considered  the  private 
property  of  men  alone.  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
following  conception  of  a  cooperative  as  given 
by  a  woman:  "Farmer  cooperatives  [are]  volun- 
tary business  organizations  of  farm  families, 
providing,  through  democratic  economic  prin- 
ciples, a  more  satisfying  way  of  life."  (Mrs. 
Edwin  Fry,  American  Cooperation,  1948,  p.  28) 


What  Women  Have  Done 


While  most  farm  cooperatives  are  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  both  men  and  women,  there 
are  many  cooperatives  that  have  been  formed 
exclusively  by  women  because  they  are  closely 
related    to   women's   interests.    The  thriving 


women's  institute  stalls  in  the  British  Isles  are 
good  examples  of  this  form  of  cooperative  organi- 
zation. Not  only  do  such  cooperatives  perform 
useful  service— they  also  provide  valuable  busi- 
ness experience  to  the  women  who  operate 
them. 

Many  years  ago  when  I  was  a  Professor  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  I  worked  closely  with  the  Women's 
Markets,  sponsored  by  the  State  Home  Demon- 
stration Service.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I 
suggested  a  slogan  for  these  markets  which  was 
generally  adopted:  "Where  Town  and  Country 
Meet."  These  markets  still  perform  a  valuable 
service  but  they  are  less  important  than  they 
were  when  farming  and  merchandising  were  less 
specialized.  Such  markets  are  commendable  in 
many  ways. 

They    teach    farm  women  the    advantages   of 
working  together. 

They  educate  farm  women  in  the  principles  of 
marketing. 
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They  provide  farm  women  with  added  incomes 
for  their  families. 

They  build  friendly  relationships  among  farm 
women  and  between  town  and  country  women. 


We  have  a  remarkable  example  of  a  farm  women's 
market  in  the  community  where  I  live — the 
Montgomery  County  Farm  Women's  Cooperative 
Market,  Inc.,  of  Bethesda,  Maryland,  a  suburb 
of  Washington,  D.C.  Back  in  1932  when  we  were 
going  through  the  great  depression,  a  group  of 
farm  women  called  upon  the  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  for  a  plan.  Soon  19  women  were  selling 
their  baked  goods  and  fresh  farm  produce  under 
a  tent  in  Bethesda.  Later  the  market  was  in- 
corporated as  a  cooperative  and  it  moved  into  a 
rented  building.  The  women  now  own  the  building 
"lock,  stock,  and  barrel,"  for  the  mortgage  was 
paid  off  and  burned  years  ago.  This  market  has 
become  an  institution  in  the  Washington. metro- 
politan area.  I  think  that  its  greatest  achieve- 
ment has  been  the  friendship  that  it  has  built 
between   town  and   country   people,  although  its 


value  to  the  farm  women  and  their  families  is 
incalculable.  In  the  35  years  of  its  existence 
farm  women  have  sold  more  than  $7  million 
worth  of  home-produced  products  through  it. 

There  are  also  other  instances  in  many  countries 
of  farm  women's  cooperatives  where  farm  women 
raise  their  incomes  through  joint  marketing  of 
handicraft  or  other  home-produced  products.  It  is 
generally  found  that  cooperation  is  a  necessity  in 
successfully  marketing  such  products,  or  in  ob- 
taining the  necessary  raw  materials  for  their 
production. 


Incidentally,  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the 
Country  Markets  program  of  the  Irish  Country 
Women's  Association.  This  development  has  an 
inspiring  history  and  I  am  pleased  that  Country 
Markets  now  operates  18  Produce  Markets  and 
one  Handicraft  Market.  This  last  venture  is  a 
very  promising  effort  and  I  am  pleased  that  it 
is  winning  through  and  helping  raise  rural  in- 
comes in  an  area  of  small  farms.  The  spirit  of 
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Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  Paddy  the  Cope  is  far 
from  dead  in  Ireland. 

I  believe  that  such  cooperatives,  largely  formed 
by  women  in  connection  with  farm  home  activ- 
ities, will  grow  in  importance  with  good  leader- 
ship and  experience.  There  is  one  highly  important 
thing  that  comes  from  such  cooperative  activity- 
it  teaches  people  how  to  cooperate.  If  people 
learn  how  to  cooperate  in  any  one  activity  they 
will  be  more  inclined  to  cooperate  for  other 
purposes. 

In  the  more  highly  developed  countries  most 
cooperatives  have  ceased  to  be  small  informal 
organizations.  They  have  attractive  facilities  and 
first-class  equipment  and  all  the  other  apparent 
attributes  of  modern  business  enterprise.  This 
is  not  a  sign  of  retrogression.  Many  years  ago 
AE  said,  "Big  business  requires  big  brains  and 
big  money.  Our  movement  is  training  farmers  to 
do  big  business.  .  .You  farmers.  .  .  will  soon  have 
to  learn  to  think  in  millions.  Don't  let  that  alarm 
you."  I  agree  with  AE.  Big  cooperatives  can  be 


good  cooperatives  as  long  as  they  retain  their 
basic  cooperative  features. 

As  cooperatives  become  large  comprehensive 
organizations,  they  must  give  increasing  atten- 
tion to  one  basic  problem.  That  is— how  can 
members  be  kept  informed  and  interested  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  manage  and  control  the  large 
organizations  found  necessary  to  perform  effec- 
tive services  in  the  modern  business  world?  If 
members  lose  control,  the  whole  cooperative 
edifice  collapses,  and  the  organization  ceases  to 
be  operated  for  their  sole  benefit.  Therefore, 
as  cooperatives  grow  in  size  and  scope  the  prob- 
lem of  membership  education  becomes  of  para- 
mount significance. 


Women  -  Partners  in  Cooperatives 


This  is  where  women  can  play  a  vital  role— for 
they  are  born  educators  and  conservators.  If 
farm  women  understand  that  cooperatives  are 
important  to  their  own  welfare  you  can  be  sure 
that  their  husbands  and  sons  and  daughters  will 
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also  recognize  their  importance.  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  persuasive  powers  of  women. 

What  can  women  do  to  help  cooperatives  which 
are  large  and  complex  organizations?  They  can 
see  to  it  that  the  cooperative  really  serves  their 
needs.  They  can  demand  that  the  organization  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  cooperative  is  designed 
to  serve  them,  as  well  as  the  men  in  the  family. 
Women  can  help  cooperatives  improve  their 
methods. 

I  have  found  frequently  that  women  have  many 
suggestions  for  the  good  of  an  organization  that 
would  be  overlooked  by  men.  Women  have  some- 
thing valuable  to  contribute,  and  they  should  de- 
mand opportunities  to  be  helpful.  Above  all, 
women  can,  and  should,  take  steps  to  really  find 
out  how  cooperatives  work  for  otherwise  their 
views  will  have  little  meaning.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  if  women  know  how  cooperatives  work  they 
will  then  be  able  to  offer  suggestions  of  a  prac- 
tical nature.  In  this  connection  women  can  de- 
mand   that    financial    and    other    reports    of   a 


cooperative  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
understandable  to  them.  In  too  many  cases  co- 
operative reports  are  presented  in  technical 
language  that  is  not  understandable  even  to  those 
who  have  management  responsibilities.  Women 
can  help  cooperatives  see  that  the  informational 
and  educational  materials  issued  by  a  cooperative 
have  a  human  interest  appeal. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  farmer  cooperatives 
will  give  increased  attention  to  the  importance 
of  women  as  partners  in  farming  in  the  years 
to  come.  It  would  be  poor  business  practice  for 
them  not  to  do  so.  I  find  it  very  encouraging  to 
see  farm  women  beginning  to  speak  up  and  de- 
mand that  their  talents  be  more  fully  used  in 
making  the  cooperatives  which  serve  their 
families  more  successful.  Let  me  quote  from  a 
speech  made  recently  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
an  important  farmer  cooperative  in  Iowa  by 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Everett,  the  mother  of  five.  She 
said,  "Let's  help  keep  farm  cooperatives  in  the 
forefront  of  a  free,  creative  American  agricul- 
ture,   and    let's    give   the   feminine    side    some 
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worthwhile  tasks  in  this  effort."  Mrs.  Everett 
is  a  crusader  and  she  firmly  believes  that  "farm 
cooperatives  hold  the  greatest  potential  for  in- 
dependence of  farmers  as  an  economic  and  cul- 
tural group."  Mrs.  Everett  holds  that  every 
farm  is  a  partnership  and  she  is  determined  not 
to  be  a  silent  partner. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mrs.  L.  W.  Everett  told  me 
how  women  respond  to  her  views.  She  says  the 
most  common  reaction  is  this: 

"I've  always  been  curious  about  the  business 
side  of  agriculture,  but  I  didn't  have  the 
courage  to  speak  up,  to  ask  questions  for 
fear  the  men  would  think  it  was  none  of  my 
business." 

Other  common  reactions  are: 

"I've  been  so  busy  being  a  mother  that  I  forgot 
that  I  also  am  a  farmer's  wife  and  a  partner 
in  our  business." 

"I  had  no  idea  there  were  so  many  things  that 


I  could  actually  do  to  improve  our  cooperative. 
I  thought  only  men  were  important  in  the  busi- 
ness." 

Mrs.  Everett  went  on  to  give  me  some  good 
advice  for  this  talk,  and  I  am  going  to  pass  it  on 
to  you.  She  said: 

"It's  been  my  experience  that  women  really 
want  to  understand  the  economics  of  agricul- 
ture but  aren't  sure  they  can.  Anything  you  can 
do  or  say  that  encourages  them  to  read  widely 
on  the  subject,  that  prods  them  to  be  a  part 
of  farm  business  activities,  that  helps  them 
locate  understandable  sources  of  information, 
will  be  beneficial  to  women  whether  they  are 
American  or  otherwise." 

Mrs.  Everett,  I  am  doing  my  best  to  follow  your 
good  advice. 

Recently,  I  attended  a  State  cooperative  confer- 
ence in  Georgia  where  four  women  presented 
their  views  on  how  women  could  help  make  ex- 
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isting  farm  cooperatives  more  successful.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  earnestness  and  competence 
of  these  women.  They  were  anxious  to  have 
greater  opportunities  to  use  their  special  talents 
to  improve  cooperative  performance.  These 
women  were  not  impractical.  They  recognized 
that  a  cooperative  is  a  business  and  not  a  social 
club.  They  simply  pointed  out  many  ways  in 
which  a  woman's  touch  could  help  improve  co- 
operative business  efficiency  while  providing 
greater  satisfactions  in  the  services  rendered. 
For  one  thing,  they  thought  that  the  housekeeping 
of  many  cooperatives  could  be  improved  so  that 
it  would  be  more  pleasant  to  deal  with  a  coopera- 
tive place  of  business. 

In  my  talk  yesterday  on  Education  for  Coopera- 
tion I  referred  to  the  very  fine  women's  pro- 
grams developed  by  two  of  our  major  American 
cooperatives— the  Home  Service  Department  of 
the  Dairymen's  League  which  has  functioned 
effectively  since  1925,  and  the  Farm  Home  Serv- 
ice Department  of  the  Southern  States  Coopera- 
tive which  now  has  had  twenty  years  of  experience. 
I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  these  two  programs 


for  they  demonstrate  how  programs  of  this  kind 
can  be  fashioned  to  enlist  the  interest  and  sup- 
port of  women  in  farm  cooperative  organizations. 
I  wish  that  Miss  Helen  Smith  and  Miss  Mattie 
Kessler,  the  women  in  charge  of  these  programs, 
could  be  here  to  tell  you  how  these  programs 
work,  but  in  their  absence  I'll  be  glad  to  tell 
you  more  about  them  in  the  panel  discussions. 

The  women's  programs  of  the  National  and  State 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associations  have  also 
given  women  a  vital  role  to  play  in  rural  electric 
cooperatives  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  credit  unions  or 
credit  cooperatives  are  important  forms  of  agri- 
cultural cooperation.  They  help  people  save  and 
expand  their  resources  and  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  cooperation.  Many  other  forms  of  co- 
operative activity  have  grown  out  of  the  success 
of  such  credit  cooperatives.  One  of  the  most 
successful  credit  unions  that  we  have  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Hereford  Texas  Federal 
Credit  Union,  which  is  managed  by  a  very 
dynamic  woman— Mrs.  Dyalthia  Benson.  In  a  talk 
a  few  years  ago  she  said: 
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"By  pooling  our  resources  and  working  together 
we  have  helped  ourselves  and  our  neighbors; 
we  have  built  in  ourselves  a  degree  of  financial 
security  through  our  credit  union,  unattainable 
in  my  opinion,  in  any  other  way.  The  history 
of  our  program  is  irrefutable  evidence  that 
any  group  of  people  can  do  as  we  have  done — 
provided  they  have  faith  in  themselves  and  the 
will  to  work  together."  (American  Coopera- 
tion, 1960) 

When  I  was  preparing  for  this  talk  I  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Benson  and  asked  her  this  question:  "Why 
should  women  have  a  place  in  cooperatives?" 
She  replied:  "Because  women  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  finances.  Most  of  them  want  to 
have  new  appliances,  up-to-date  homes,  and  new 
cars."  Mrs.  Benson  maintains  that  women  have 
their  own  logic,  and  she  illustrated  this  with  a 
story  that  you  might  enjoy,  for  up  to  this  point 
there  hasn't  been  much  humor  in  this  talk.  Now 
for  the  story: 

Adam  and  Eve  were  busily  naming  the  animals 
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in   the    Garden   of  Eden  when  a  hippopotamus 

walked  by. 

"What  shall  we  call  the  beast?"  asked  Adam. 

"Let's  call  him  a  hippopotamus,"  suggested 
Eve. 

"Now,  why  in  the  world  would  you  want  to  call 
him  that?"  returned  Adam. 

"Well,"  said  Eve  reflectively,  "he  looks  more 
like  a  hippopotamus  than  anything  we  have 
seen." 


As  a  well-married  man,  this  seems  like  powerful 
logic  to  me. 

I  am  aware  that  our  experience  in  the  United 
States  may  be  quite  different  from  that  of  some 
other  countries  but  in  the  main  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  all  moving  in  the  same  direction — 
toward  greater  recognition  of  women  in  the  work 
of  cooperatives. 


Women's  Interest  Now  Worldwide 


but  it  can  quickly  gain  momentum  with  technical 
assistance  from  various  kinds  of  international 
agencies — governmental  or  private. 


In  preparing  for  this  talk  I  endeavored  to  find  out 
what  rural  women  in  various  countries  were 
doing  cooperatively.  I  have  been  encouraged  by 
what  I  have  found,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
cooperative  activity  by  women  in  one  form  or 
another  in  many  countries.  In  some  countries  it 
is  working  together  to  gain  educational  or  other 
opportunities.  In  other  countries  women  are 
actively  conducting  or  participating  in  coopera- 
tive business  activities.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
full  research  project  carried  on  to  determine 
the  extent  and  character  of  women's  cooperative 
activities  throughout  the  world,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  expansion  of  their  contributions  to 
cooperative  advancement. 

There  is  much  evidence  in  newly  emerging  coun- 
tries to  show  that  women  are  gaining  an  increas- 
ingly important  place  in  cooperative  advancement. 
This  may  be  a  slow  process  in  its  early  stages 


For  example,  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by 
reports  of  the  Women's  Education  and  Home  De- 
velopment Program  now  operating  in  Comilla, 
East  Pakistan.  This  program  covers  work  in 
general  education,  sewing,  home  santiation,  child 
care,  first  aid,  poultry,  handicrafts,  etc.  It 
promises  to  gradually  "emancipate"  women  so 
that  they  can  help  strengthen  the  cooperatives 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  interesting 
program  for  rural  development  being  carried  on 
in  that  country. 

In  Anand,  Amul,  India,  women  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  Kaira  District  Milk  Producers' 
Union,  Ltd.,  where  buffalos  provide  all  of  the 
milk.  As  the  womenfolk  in  the  villages  maintain 
and  look  after  the  buffalos  it  is  necessary  that 
women  should  be  educated  for  the  introduction 
of  scientific  practices  of  animal  husbandry  to 
improve    the   efficiency   of   milk   production.    A 
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lady  extension  officer  has  been  engaged  and  she 
holds  meetings  of  women  in  large  and  small 
groups  of  villages  to  improve  animal  husbandry 
and  carry  on  cooperative  educational  work.  This 
extension  work  is  giving  encouraging  results. 

So  far,  I  have  given  little  attention  to  the  im- 
portant role  that  women  play  in  consumers' 
cooperation  in  many  countries  of  the  world. 
Although  consumers'  cooperation  is  most  highly 
developed  in  urbanized  areas,  it  is  likewise  im- 
portant in  rural  areas  and  especially  in  develop- 
ing countries.  It  is  significant  that  the  Inter- 
national Cooperative  Alliance,  with  the  support 
of  the  International  Cooperative  Women's  Guild, 
has  recently  set  up  a  department  to  deal  with 
women  cooperators'  special  interests.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  "promoting  the  active  interest 
and  participation  of  women  in  every  aspect  of 
cooperative  activity."  One  subject  of  particular 
interest  is  "informative  labeling"  to  insure  that 
buyers  receive  the  quality  and  amount  of  prod- 
ucts   advertised.  I  realize  that  the  members  of 
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the  A.C.W.W.  will  be  sympathetic  to  work  along 
this  line. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  say  more,  although 
I  am  sure  that  there  is  something  important  to 
say  for  all  of  the  countries  that  you  represent, 
or  you  would  not  be  attending  this  symposium. 
So  I  will  close  with  one  final  paragraph. 

I  like  to  think  of  women  as  a  force  for  coopera- 
tive advancement  that  has  not  yet  been  fully 
utilized.  In  this  age  of  missiles  we  know  that 
rockets  are  sent  into  the  sky  and  then  propelled 
further  by  booster  shots  of  reserve  energy. 
Cooperatives  have  this  reserve  of  energy  in  the 
desire  of  women  to  help — if  they  will  make  use 
of  it.  And  rural  women  should  not  be  passive  in 
making  this  reserve  of  energy  available  to  co- 
operatives for  they  have  as  much  at  stake  as 
men — the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  farm  liv- 
ing. 


Thank  you. 


Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Eleventh  Triennial  Meeting  of  Asso- 
ciated Country  Women  of  the  World,  Dublin,  Ireland  -  September  1965 

"I  want  to  extend  my  cordial  good  wishes  to  all  who  participate  in  the  Eleventh  Triennial 
Conference  of  the  Associated  Country  Women  of  the  World. 

"I  share  your  faith  that  women  have  the  ability  to  contribute  significantly  toward  the  building 
of  a  better  world.  I  commend  your  organization  for  helping  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
rural  women  everywhere,  for  promoting  international  goodwill,  friendship,  and  understanding 
among  the  country  women  of  the  world,  and  for  working  to  encourage  good  relations  among 
all  nations.  I  warmly  applaud  all  your  fine  work  as  one  of  the  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  Nations. 

"You  have  my  warm  wishes  for  a  successful  conference." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
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